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Following is a statement by Deputy Sec- 
retary Warren Christopher before the 
Permanent Council of the Organization 
of American States (OAS) in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on July 28, 1980. 


Earlier this month, the Secretary General 
of our Organization referred to the OAS 
as a forum for dialogue on important 
world and hemispheric issues. I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to join that 
dialogue on an issue of growing concern 
to us all. 

I refer to the global issue of refugees 
—to the problems that follow the abrupt, 
massive, induced displacement of per- 
sons. Such migrations may result from 
wars, natural disasters, persecution, or 
other local conditions. Whatever the 
causes, they raise deep legal and 
humanitarian issues. And these issues are 
fitting concerns for the international 
community and this Organization. 

Our governments will shortly begin 
intensive consultations on this problem. 
Today, therefore, I will outline the chal- 
lenges we face as a backdrop for actions 
that this forum, or others, may consider 
in the future. 

The problem of refugees and dis- 
placed persons is serious, widespread, 
and—I regret to say—growing. More 
than 15 million inhabitants of our planet 
have fled their homes in recent years be- 
cause of wars, civil disturbances, perse- 
cution, or hostile government policies. 
They include more than 7 million Asians, 
4 million Africans, 3 million from the 
Middle East, and 300,000 Europeans. 
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Perhaps most pointedly for the people in 
this room, they include 1.2 million people 
of our hemisphere. 

In a few cases, fortunately, these 
odysseys have proved temporary. The 
settlement of the Zimbabwe conflict ena- 
bled nearly 200,000 men, women, and 
children to return to their homes. In our 
own hemisphere, a similar number of 
Nicaraguans, who had fled to neighboring 
countries, returned home once the civil 
war ended in that country. 

Sadly, however, such happy endings 
are relatively rare. The past year alone 
has witnessed the flight of more than 1.2 
million Afghans, 1 million Somalis, and 
hundreds of thousands of Kampucheans 
and others who remain homeless and 
miserable. Ours is becoming an epoch of 
refugees. 

Today, as a consequence, few coun- 
tries can be confident that they will not 
suddenly face refugee problems originat- 
ing outside their borders. And no one 
country, however well-intentioned, can 
deal by itself with large-scale flights of 
refugees. As this problem transcends na- 
tional boundaries, so should the solution 
transcend single nations. 

Since 1975, the United States has 
welcomed over 600,000 refugees for per- 
manent resettlement. In the past 10 
months alone, we have taken in 230,000 
refugees; and this total does not include 
the 150,000 Cubans and Haitians now in 
the United States, seeking to settle here. 
We are doing everything we can to assist 
refugees from around the world who look 
to us for help. But we need help if we are 
to help them. 


Cuban Refugees 


A new and critical dimension of this prob- 
lem developed for the United States in 
April of this year. At that time, the first 
of what are now more than 115,000 Cu- 
bans began arriving on our shores. The 
salient facts are these: 

e In April, more than 10,000 Cubans 
seeking asylum crowded into the Peru- 
vian Embassy in Havana. An airlift was 
organized by Costa Rica and several in- 
ternational agencies; but Cuba abruptly 
ended the airlift before it could be com- 
pleted. 

e Asa consequence, many of the 
refugees from the Peruvian Embassy, and 
thousands more, were induced to depart 
in small and dangerously overloaded 
boats. Few of those boats met even min- 
imum safety standards. The ensuing boat- 
lift brought great suffering; a number of 
lives were lost at sea. 

e The Cuban refugees who did reach 
our shores included many who do not 
qualify for admission under our immigra- 
tion laws. At least 1,000 among them are 
known to have committed serious crimi- 
nal acts. Many of them were released 
from jail on the specific condition that 
they would leave for the United States. 

@ Cuba has rejected repeated efforts 
to work out safe, orderly, legal proce- 
dures so that Cubans may emigrate to 
countries willing to receive them. These 
include bilateral representations by the 
United States and other nations; mul- 
tilateral contacts through responsible in- 
ternational agencies; and the effort of a 
tripartite group formed at the interna- 
tional conference in San Jose last May. All 
have been rebuffed. 

e Last month, the United States 
formally sought to repatriate 65 Cubans 
who had asked to return to their country. 
That effort, too, was rebuffed. 

e In May, several hundred Cubans 
seeking to come to the United States in 
full conformity with our immigration laws 
were set upon and beaten in front of the 
U.S. Interests Section in Havana. More 
than 300 of them sought temporary 
sanctuary inside; and to this day, most of 
them remain in our Interests Section. 

@ Finally, as you are aware, the cha- 
otic flow of Cubans into the United States 
has dropped off sharply in recent weeks. 
This has been primarily due to vigorous 
preventive efforts by my government. 
Yet the fundamental problems remain: 
thousands of people eager to leave that 
country; the refusal of Cuba to cooperate 
in devising orderly, legal arrangements 
for dealing with this migration; and the 
massive burdens that are imposed when 
thousands of people migrate under such 
adverse conditions. 


Role of the Inter-American Community 


I should like to suggest that in this 
deeply affecting situation, the entire 
inter-American community has an impor- 
tant role to play. One challenge is to re- 
settle those Cubans who have come to the 
United States but who do not have strong 
ties with this country. For example, at 
least 800 Cubans now in refugee centers 
here have made clear their interest in 
settling in other countries. We will con- 
tinue to look to the hemisphere to play a 
role in their resettlement. 

Another challenge—and one of even 
greater long-term significance—is to de- 
velop and reinforce legal instruments 
which more adequately spell out the 
rights and obligations of states in dealing 
with refugee problems. 


... no one country, however 
well-intentioned, can deal by it- 
self with large-scale flights of ref- 
ugees. Aé this problem trans- 
cends national boundaries, so 
should the solution transcend 
single nations. 


There are some grounds for op- 
timism. The generous hospitality of Hon- 
duras, Costa Rica, and other Central 
American countries during the recent 
Nicaraguan civil war enabled almost 
200,000 people to find refuge. Assistance 
from international and regional organiza- 
tions and neighboring countries helped 
the Central American nations deal with 
this crisis until the end of hostilities ena- 
bled the refugees to return to Nicaragua. 

Similarly, many nations in the hemis- 
phere have made generous contributions 
toward resolving the problems posed by 
the exodus from Cuba. Argentina, Peru, 
Ecuador, Costa Rica, and Venezuela, 
among others, have received or offered to 
receive Cuban migrants. Costa Rica 
made a generous offer to receive Cubans 
for onward resettlement. Costa Rica also 
played a leaeing role in establishing the 
unfortunately short-lived “air bridge” and 
called two international meetings to dis- 
cuss means of regularizing the Cuban 
exodus. 

The two San Jose conferences consti- 
tute an unprecedented international ef- 
fort to give effect to certain basic pre- 
cepts of international law—precepts de- 
signed to protect the rights of individuals 
as well as the rights of states. It is, for 
example, a fundamental principle of 
customary international law—incorpo- 
rated in many international conventions 


—that persons may not be transported in 
disregard of the immigration laws of the 
receiving state. No government has the 
right to select emigrants for permanent 
resettlement in another country. This 
right to establish and enforce national 
immigration laws is grounded in the prin- 
ciples of mutual respect and equality of 
states which are the foundation of all in- 
ternational law. Needless to say, the in- 
tentional export of convicted criminals is 
a particularly egregious violation of this 
elementary principle. 

Moreover, each nation has a corre- 
sponding duty to receive its own citizens 
who have been expelled by another state. 
This obligation is clearly spelled out in 
modern treaties for the protection of 
human rights. 

Nations must also, of course, observe 
the basic safety requirements set forth in 
the International Convention for the 
Safety of Life at Sea. But as we have al- 
ready noted in the Maritime Safety 
Committee of the Inter-governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization, the 
vessels which formed the Mariel sealift 
were deliberately overloaded; they did 
not meet convention safety standards. 
The U.S. Coast Guard, in fact, rescued a 
large number of those who left Cuba via 
Mariel. 


Need for a Worldwide 
Response 


The challenges I have outlined—and 
others arising from refugee migrations— 
require a concerted response in this 
hemisphere and in the world community. 
In the past, the Organization has set 
precedents that other regional bodies and 
the United Nations have later adopted. 
Today, the inter-American system is 
again well-situated to make a similar 
contribution. 

In the past few years, movements of 
people fleeing their homelands have 
touched all our countries. Such mass 
movements of people are likely to con- 
tinue with potentially serious repercus- 
sions for each of our societies. To date, 
however, we have developed no mecha- 
nism to cope with massive waves of dis- 
placed people or with countries which in- 
duce such displacements in violation of 
basic international norms. 

A global and humanitarian problem 
of such sweep requires our best collective 
efforts. On behalf of my government, I 
would suggest four principles that might 
well guide our collective search for a 
solution. 


First. Large-scale displacements of 
persons should be discouraged in the 
name of humanity and international or- 


der. I can imagine no justification—politi- 
eal, social, racial, or religious—for a gov- 
ernment to induce large numbers of its 
citizens to flee their homeland. 


Second. Persons displaced from their 
homelands should be repatriated, as 
promptly as conditions permit. Perma- 
nent resettlement should not be accepted 
as the inevitable result of crisis, for such 
permanent displacement may serve 
neither the welfare of the individuals or 
the nations concerned. The repatriation 
of persons following the end of the fight- 
ing in Zimbabwe and Nicaragua demon- 
strates that there are effective and 
humane alternatives to permanent re- 
settlement. 


Third. International procedures 
must be devised to solve the problems 
which arise when permanent resettle- 
ment becomes necessary. In such situa- 
tions, the task of resettlement should be 
shared on an equitable basis so that no 
single nation or group of nations is faced 
with the entire refugee burden. Any sys- 
tem for resettlement must take into ac- 
count that displaced persons are truly an 
international problem requiring an inter- 
national solution. 


Fourth. Our efforts must be focused 
on the fundamental human issues in- 
volved. These issues are too serious to be 
made the subject of partisan or ideologi- 
cal polemics. 


In developing the elements of such 
an international solution, we might well 
begin by reaffirming the principle of 
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mutual respect for immigration laws. A 
concrete way of doing this would be to 
develop cooperative machinery to prevent 
the misuse of vessels and aircraft in ref- 
ugee migrations. We should also reaffirm 
the absolute obligation of states to permit 
the return of their citizens. 

We should, in addition, consider 
ways in which the inter-American system 
can help international relief organiza- 
tions, private voluntary organizations, 
and other agencies in their efforts to deal 
with future crises. 

The OAS can work closely with in- 
ternational agencies like the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees and the 
Inter-governmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration to develop procedures for 
coping with these complex and highly 
sensitive problems. The OAS might, for 
example, provide the institutional 
framework for insuring that appropriate 
legal obligations are carried out and that 
member nations get the help they need to 
meet their responsibilities to displaced 
people. Our efforts to develop regional 
procedures to control dangerous and cha- 
otic refugee flows could set a precedent 
for larger international efforts to deal 
with this global problem. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I would like to suggest that 
we of the Americas can take the lead in 
responding to this grave humanitarian 
problem. And I should like to suggest 
that in the weeks ahead, we focus our ef- 
forts in two directions. 


First. Toward the immediate prob- 
lem: What role can the OAS play to assist 
the permanent resettlement of persons 
now in countries of first asylum? We 
should specifically consult on whether an 
OAS Permanent Council meeting should 
address this problem. 


Second. Toward the long-term issue: 
What norms and mechanisms can be es- 
tablished to deal with future problems of 
this nature? Our consultations should 
focus in particular on how to involve the 
OAS General Assembly in efforts this fall 
to develop such norms and mechanisms. 


The United States looks forward to 
the day when all peoples can live happily, 
peacefully, and productively in their own 
countries—a day which unfortunately is 
not yet in sight. Meanwhile the commu-+ 
nity of nations, of which the OAS is a 
vital institution, must develop remedies 
that will protect the rights of people and 
of nations and serve the cause to which 
all of us are dedicated—the cause of 
peace, stability, a d cooperation among 
the nations of the world. @ 
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